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beginning of Learning than 
—FPlato. 


* * : * * 


Ghe South 


There is no other 
Wonder. 


Understand the Causes. 

The Executive Committee of the Christian Council of 
South Africa, at its meeting in Cape Town in the middle of 
last month, found itself constrained to issue a statement of 
some of its views on the relations prevailing between 
European and Non-European in South Africa. These 
are, as we should expect, both clear and reasonable. After 
expressing “its profound sympathy with the Non-Euro- 
pean Christians of South Africa in the circumstances in 
which they find themselves,” the Executive goes on to say 
that “it recognises that many of them are conscious that 
the operation of legislation and administrative action, 
based upon racial discrimination, deprives them of the 
opportunity of self-development, which is their right, and 
that the absence of any constitutional methods by which 
they can find a remedy is calculated to give them a sense of 
frustration and hopelessness.” 

While the Committee understands. and sympathises 
with the motives which have led many to associate them- 
selves with the civil disobedience movement, “‘it feels 
bound to point out that obedience to the law is a Christian 
duty, and that disobedience is only justified when such 
obedience involves disobedience to the dictates of con- 
science.” 

“Jt desires to represent to those in authority that it is of 
the first importance that an attempt should be made to 
understand the causes which have led to this position of 


fail to give it the full and serious attention which it deserves 
of the Prime Minister of the Union—as distinct from the 
leader of the political party at present in power. There 
can be no real doubt that it represents the opinion of the 
majority of Christian men and women in the country. 

* * * * 
A national Conference on Race Relations. 

The demand for a great conference on a national scale 
for a thorough and objective consideration of our tangled 
race relations is being voiced in many different quarters. 
A definite resolution on the matter was taken, for example, 
by the South African Institute of Race Relations at its recent 
conference. But what seems to us still more significant is 
that the national Association of Chambers of Commerce 
has come to a similar decision. We hope that this import- 
ant body will be given the right of way in the matter and 
that the organisations like S.A.I.R.R. and S.A.B.R.A. 
who specialise in this field, as well as the various churches, 
the universities, the press, and other possible contributors, 
will get into line behind this courageous body and make it 
a wholly national and non-partisan affair. It is so import- 
ant to inspan the practical men rather than the theorists 
and the politicians. The men whose work is mainly 
responsible for the life of the country in this age of fast 
developing industrialisation are right in setting themselves 
to this task : they employ the workers and they provide the 
goods for the consumers. They should be able to com- 
mand the services of all thoughtful men and women better 
than any other body. We would echo the Psalmist and 
“wish them good luck in the name of the Lord.” 

* * * * 
Political Broadcasts. 

With an election impending the question of using the 

radio for the expounding of the views of the various parties 
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has inevitably been raised once more, and we understand 
that it is under consideration at S.A.B.C. headquarters. 
It would be an innovation in South Africa where for 
various reasons we have been rather afraid of it, although 
in some other countries it appears to work well enough. 
(Certainly some other peoples think more with their minds 
and less with their blood than ours does.) On the face of 
it, however much many of us may prefer to have at least 
something left to us which has not been openly invaded by 
the stridencies of party conflict, it is right enough that so 
potent and pervasive a means of informing public opinion 
should be employed when national issues are demanding a 
specific decision of the electorate. But it will require a 
very clearly defined agreement with the political parties, 
and an insistence upon dignity and courtesy far beyond 
what is unfortunately normal in our political meetings, in 
the realisation that it is not so much the other parties as the 
listening public which has to be protected. 

A well chosen and representative committee could, no 
doubt, handle the matter satisfactorily, but there would 
have to be a clear understanding that the final word is 
with the S.A.B.C., so that if Mr. Party Spellbinder gets a 
bit worked up—as even prime ministers have been known 
to do—and descends to personaliti.s or any form of abuse, 
he may find himself shut off the air in the mid-flight of his 
ill-directed eloquence. ‘There are bound to be risks 
about the matter. It is possible, for instance, that the 
S.A.B.C. with its strange affection for the minor doings of 
cabinet ministers, may not be tough enough in defence of 
the susceptibilities of its subscribers, should it come to 
dealing faithfully with some prominent politician, But 
there is much to be said for making the experiment. 

* * * * 

The ‘‘ New Deal”’ for the urban Bantu. 

/ In an opening address to the twenty-fifth annual congress 
of the Union’s Native Affairs Advisory Boards in Benoni 
last month the Secretary for Native Affairs outlined some 
of the measures by which the Government plans to protect 
the urban African, to promote his well-being, and to train 
him for the control of many of his own affairs. He listed 
such things as :— 

The elimination of the parasitic element. 

Effective influx control. 

The provision of adequate areas for Native occupation. 

Large-scale site and service schemes in these areas. 

The provision of loan capital for building or buying 

homes. 

The progressive evolution of local government. 

These are proposals which will command very general 
support, for they promise much that the urban Bantu 
desire, but in general they appear to constitute integration 
rather than apartheid, and to be pretty much a revival of 

, the Fagan Report by those who have repudiated it. They 
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clearly assume the permanence of large African commun- 
ities on the borders of our large cities, and we can only 
conclude that they indicate a very considerable adjustment 
of theory to the stern logic of facts. But the African still 
looks in vain for the one thing that could be regarded by 
him as clinching the sincerity behind them, and that is the 
right of freehold in these Native areas. He finds that all 
reference to it is studiously omitted, and he knows that 
many of his people who have long enjoyed it are to be 
robbed of it if the Government gets its way. So he re- 
mains less impressed by the so-called ‘‘ New Deal ” than 
he is meant to be. 

The Prohibition of Civilian Guards. 

The Government has issued regulations prohibiting 
“the establishment of any organisation purporting to 
function as a civic or civilian guard for the protection of 
the property, lives, or persons of Natives unless the 
Minister of Native Affairs in consultation with the Minister 
of Justice has approved of the organisation.” ‘This action 
will be accepted as reasonable on one assumption only— 
that the Government really provides the necessary pro- 
tection against ‘‘ Russians” and other hooligan gangs of 
tsotsis. We assume that it desires and feels competent to 
do so, but it is difficult to forget that confident assertions 
to the same effect in the past were not fulfilled. It was 
because the glibly promised protection was not forth- 
coming that in desperation the unofficial civilian guards 
were formed, and they did much good work. But we 
remember that there are hundreds of families who were 
driven from their homes by intimidation, and have for 
months been living in indescribable conditions of hard- 
ship. It was of them that Father Trevor Huddleston of 
the Community of the Resurrection wrote in the Svar in 
December :— 

“In spite of the fact that their motives were known and 
proved ; in spite of the fact that clear and definite evidence 
was produced of “‘ Russian’ occupation of their homes ; 
in spite of an explicit statement by the Under-Secretary 
for Native Affairs (in July) that action would immediately 
be taken against this gangster element, nothing whatever 
was done.... How is it that lawlessness in a big way has 
been allowed to triumph and have its victory; that the 
innocent, deprived of their own homes by thugs, are now 
compelled to start life wearily over again twelve miles from 
their work, whilst their opponents occupy those homes in 
unchallenged security ? ” 

And more recently, in an interview with the same paper, 
he could assert as an “ inescapable fact ” that the Native 
Civic Guards have been banned—and tsotsism has 
returned overnight. 

There is little evidence that the Police are capable of 
handling the situation alone; but men familiar with it 
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believe that in cooperation with a properly controlled 
_ civic guard the trouble could soon be removed. 

* * * * 
An unethical Condition. 

It appears that the award of Government bursaries to 
African students who wish to study medicine at the 
Durban Medical School has been made conditional upon 
the giving by the applicants of a solemn undertaking that 
in no circumstances throughout their careers as doctors 
will they treat Europeans. On the face of it this would 
seem to be in conflict with the generally accepted ideas 
and practice of the medical profession the world over, but 
it has been left to the National Union of South African 
Students to voice any serious protest. We are grateful 
that the unworthy condition has been called in question. 
It will only have to be removed some day as something 
which, however it may be regarded professionally, is 
certainly at bottom unethical. ‘The suggestion that the 
amenability of the South African Medical and Dental 
Council is in any degree due to the fear on the part of the 
white doctors of losing white patients in addition to the 
numbers of Non-European patients who may prefer to go 
to doctors of their own colour when such are available, is 
definitely not acceptable. But it is rather surprising that 
there was not a stronger objection from that quarter. 

* * * * 
The Native Housing Levy. 

It will be interesting to watch the effects of the reinforce- 
ment of funds for the provision of Native housing in urban 
areas as the result of the new Housing Levy which begins 
to operate this month. ‘The Act which introduced it was 
subjected to a good deal of criticism on the grounds of its 
obviously discriminatory character, but it was brought on 
to the statute book nevertheless and we may assume that 
the manufacturers and employers who have to pay will 
manage in some way to pass it on to the consuming public. 
It amounts to a small increase in the wages of their Native 
employees with a stop ordér on the increase, and there 
are signs already that stimulus has been given to some 
important schemes that were hanging fire. It is reported 
that the effects of a similar scheme in Southern Rhodesia 
have been beneficial. 

* * * *% 
From Hand-to-mouth to Preparedness. 

The opening of the school year is confronting the autho- 
rities with the now familiar problems of inadequate staff 
and classroom accommodation in Native schools in all the 
provinces of the Union. This year they appear to be more 
serious than ever and hundreds of children are having to 
be refused enrolment. It appears to be impossible under 
the present system ever to forestall the emergency and 
catch up with the ever increasing demand. The prevail- 
ing arrangements of financing Native schools are obvious- 
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ly in urgent need of review if more than a smull proportion 
of the children now pressing into the schools is to be 
provided for. We welcome, therefore, the rumour which 
is current that a long-term plan is under serious considera- 
tion which would seek to provide a very substantial fund 
of several millions of pounds in order to make it possible 
for the provincial authorities to make more adequate plans 
in advance and thus avoid the bitter disappointment which 
the beginning of the year always brings in hundreds of 
homes. We believe that such a step would be a most 
profitable act of foresight. It would remove a major, if 
not the greatest, cause of the prevailing nation-wide dis- 
satisfaction. 


Good Intentions are not enough. 

It is impossible to imagine that the immense potential 
usefulness of the United Nations Organisation to the 
human race was not further imperilled by the resolutions 
adopted by its Assembly in December arrogating to itself 
the power to intervene in the administration of colonial 
territories. In vain Australia’s representative pointed out 
that the provisions of the Charter were being confused 
and distorted and that an attempt was being made to 
impose further obligations on the administering powers 
without their consent. The Arab, Asian, and Latin- 
American countries took the bit in their teeth and said in 
effect that if the Charter stood in the way of their desires, 
so much the worse for the Charter. ‘This sort of thing, as 
we know from the recent parallel in our own country, makes 
useful cooperation impossible. If the game is not going 
to be played by the agreed rules, the players who do hold 
to them will presently leave the field and dissociate them- 
selves from such farcical proceedings. 


* * * * 


Sunday School Convention 

Sunday School workers of all denominations are warm- 
ly invited to attend the 38th Annual National Sunday 
School Convention of the S.A. National Sunday School 
Association to be held by kind invitation of the Kimberley 
and District Sunday School Union, at the Kimberley 
Presbyterian Church Hall, du Toitspan Road, during 
Faster i.e. from the 3rd to 6th April, 1953. All particulars 
may be had from: The Secretary, S.A. National Sunday 
School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


The Queen’s Declaration 

“*T earnestly pray that, in my endeavours for 
the spiritual, no less than the material well-being 
of my people, I may be sustained and defend:d 
by the most grac‘ous and ready help of our Heaven- 
ly Father.’’ 


Oucen Elizabeth IT, 
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Non-European Labour Under Survey 


ATPHE Department of Native Affairs has been carrying 
. out a useful survey of the Native labour force in 
South Africa, reviewing its extent, distribution, trends, 
~and potentialities. A study of this kind and scope is of 
very great importance at a time of mining and industrial 
development such as this in which the Union finds itself. 
Studies of the natural resources of the country are numer- 
ous and serve to make clear to us our astonishingly rich and 
varied endowment; but as regards the complementary 
wealth in labour potential the view generally prevailing is 
hardly so realistic. ‘The supply is assumed to be large 
and many people suppose that it is simply a matter of 
persuading it into employment. But that this is by no 
means the case the Native Affairs Department’s figures 
show very clearly, and the hitherto secondary problem of 
how to make more efficient use of the labour we have is 
well up over the horizon. 
Out of a total African population in the Union of eight 


and a half millions, (of which approximately the half 


million are from the High Commission and other neigh- 
bouring territories), the number of men and women con- 
ceivably available for labour is put at 4,784,000. But of 
these a considerable number of men and an even larger 
number of women—put at twenty-five per cent for the 
former and fifty per cent for the latter—cannot be regard- 
ed as recruits for the labour market. This brings the 
actual labour potential below the three million mark. 

“ The distribution of the force actually in employment is 
interesting, and it may surprise many to know that Euro- 
pean farms employ the largest number. In round figures 
the grouping is as follows :— 


European Farms 700,000 
Mines and Works 470,000 
Industry 350,000 
Domestic Service 300,000 
State Departments 100,000 
Railways & Harbours —_ 100,000 
Commerce 100,000 
Municipalities 80,000 
Miscellaneous 20,000 


The total number in employment is thus about 2,220,000 
men and women, or about seventy-four per cent of what 
may reasonably be regarded as our maximum potential 
figure of 3,000,000. This means that only about twenty- 
six per cent, or 780,000, are available for further develop- 
ments in the labour demand, so that, while we are not yet 
scraping the bottom of the barrel, we have no more in 
reserve than could’ soon be used up. The sooner the 
common idea that we have big reserves of labour is forgot- 

\ten the better. The margin as seen in the light of a still 
expanding industrialisation is not by any means a wide one, 


Moreover the figure of a three million potential that we 
are working with is probably a good deal larger than it 
should be if the numbers required for the proper cultiva- 
tion and development of the reserves are to be found. 

We are only just in time, then, in giving belated atten- 
tion to the efficiency of our use of this labour force. It 
cannot be denied that our output per labour unit is very 
low indeed. It is a good deal better than it was quite 
recently, but it is still so low as to be mischievously waste- 
ful. Germiston’s experience may be cited in illustration. 
Five years ago when the town started its own labour 
bureau, the turnover in labour was two hundred and forty- 
seven per cent. here were factories employing a thous- 
and men which had to engage four thousand men a year to 
maintain their staffs. By June of last year the percentage 
had been reduced to eighty five, but it is still much too 
high. Both Industry and the Native Affairs Department, 
with the collaboration of other Government Departments 
concerned, are much exercised over this nation-wide prob- 
lem, and the columns of the daily press suggest that some- 
thing like a campaign is afoot in regard to the matter. 
“The Native himself” says the survey referred to above, 
“ contributes largely to these conditions through his lacka- 
daisical approach to employment and his habits of seeking 
pastures new.” Now this is a deep-set attitude which 
will not be changed in a day or without considerable 
improvement in wages, but it can be overcome over the 
whole field, as it has been in some small points of it, if it is 
given the priority of attention which it merits. 

In this connection attention should be given to the 
possible effects of incentives, a matter which the Chairman 
of the Natural Resources Development Council, Mr. F. J. 
du Toit, discussed with the National Development 
Foundation recently. The slogan “ More work, more 
pay,” he said, was a language understood by all, and cer- 
tainly the old idea that the African does not respond to 
better pay by giving better and less interrupted service is 
demonstrably out of date. 

One of the significant trends which the Native Affairs 
Department’s survey has noted is that the more numerous 
and improved opportunities in industry are bringing about 
a steady decrease in the number of men employed in 
domestic service. White South Africans are facing the 
necessity of employing many more women or boys in their 
homes or of doing their work, themselves. Already 
domestic architecture and equipment are showing signs of 
being adapted to the changing conditions. 

As regards labour on the farms, which involves easily 
the largest group of employed Africans, another authority, 
in the person of the very competent Agricultural Corres- 
pondent of the Star, has called attention to two very signi- 
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ficant facts which his study of recent census figures has 
revealed, the one rather surprising and the other very 
regrettable. The first is that in spite of millions of pounds 
spent on mechanisation in the countryside, the farm labour 
force has actually increased between 1936-7 and 1949-50 
from 637,000 to 792,000, i.c. by over twenty-four per cent. 
(He contrasts with these figures those for Canada, where 
in ten years the farm labour force has dropped from 
1,300,000 to 830,000, i.e. by nearly forty per cent, though 
production on the farms has increased considerably. In 
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the U.S.A. and Great Britain a similar downward tendeacy 
is observable.) 

The other emergent fact is that in spite of the total 
increase fewer and fewer white people are engaged on the 
farms. The figure of 156,000 for 1936-7 had been reduced 
by 1949-50 to 132,000. This means that while Non- 
European labour had risen in this period by nearly forty 
per cent, (from 481,000 to 666,000), white labour had 

ecreased by nearly twenty per cent. 


Africans and Indians in South Africa 


REVIEW and analysis of the relations between Afri- 
cans and Indians in South Africa which appeared in 
Tlanga lase Natal last month was as interesting as it was 
unusual. By way of introduction the paper said that it 
was realised that any discussion of the subject was sure to 
be criticised in some quarters because of the possibility 
that it might “ help unleash antagonisms that are best left 
dormant .... but a sociological inquiry is not out of place 
even in the explosive South African situation.” Indeed, 
such an inquiry might well help in some measure to clear 
the atmosphere, for it is well to realise that there is a real 
problem here, just‘as real as ‘‘a tribal problem among 
Africans themselves, a religious caste system among 
Indians, a Boer-Briton problem, a “cross over’ or 
“remain black’ problem among our Coloureds. It is so 
in other parts of the world. ‘To deny the interplay of race 
prejudice is idle as long as our political policy and thinking, 
our educational system, our social set-up and our cultural 
background remain what they are. Reform must begin 
there.” 

“The real and root cause of the trouble between Afri- 
cans and Indians is, of course, the ‘ divide and rule ’ policy. 
In this system the Indian has been given a higher niche 
and better privileges and rights than the African.” The 
inevitable consequence of this is that ‘‘ from the beginning 
circumstances have compelled the Indians to be more or 
less on the side of the European ruling class and to be its 
henchmen.” 

Looking back into the past the writer recalls the advice 
which Mahatma-Gandhi gave to his people in Natal, to the 
effect that they should think of their own people only and 
leave the Africans to fight their own battles themselves. 
“The powerful merchant class”” he goes on, ‘ and the 
traders endorsed Gandhi’s policy, although from other 
motives. ‘They regarded Africans as a lucrative ‘ market’ 
only .. Jt was only after the Indian Congress had been 
s ized by the younger men, representing a new school of 
political thought, that Congress sought an alliance with 
Africans. But we still have the Indian Organisation 
clinging to the old policy and outlook. And the vast 


majority of politically disinterested, immature or uncon- 
scious Indians have nothing to do with any Indo-African 
political alliance even today.” 

But now, the writer goes on to say, the Indian traders \ 
monopoly is being seriously threatened by the rise of an 
African middle class of which many are turning to various 
forms of trading. This has inevitably created new com- 
plications and even bitterness on both sides, though the 
African has a long leeway to make up and must gain the 
necessary experience. Indian ascendancy is also imperil- 
led by the processes of industrialism, detribalisation, 
urbanisation and westernisation which are changing the 
African so profoundly. ‘These influences have resulted in 
the rise of an urban-dwelling, alert-minded, ambitious 
African working class, so that today there is vigorous 
competition in the labour market for more responsible, 
more skilled and better remunerated jobs. Africans are 
becoming chefs, clerks, indunas, drivers, factory hands, 
thus invading spheres in which formerly they could not 
hope to compete. And at the same time prolificacy and 
other factors have greatly increased the numbers of the 
poorer Indian working classes, so that they are coming 
into stronger competition with Africans lower in the scale, 
even in the humblest and most menial work. Moreover, 
by excluding pass-bearing Africans from its provisions the 
Industrial Conciliation Act has given them certain statu-_, 
tory advantages over Africans. a 

It is hardly possible to forecast with any confidence 
what the outcome of all these changes is going to be. But 
all the elements of another tangled inter-racial situation 
are there, demanding of the Europeans, who hold the 
authority in their hands, immense stores of patience, dis- 
interestedness and goodwill. 


‘* The true liberal is one who endeavours to 
effet as much good as he can with the means 
which he his at command, endeavouring by a 
judicious progress, gradually to remove glaring 
defects, at the same time destroying an equal 
amount of good by violent measures.’’ —Goethe, 
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A Museum of Lovedale’s Treasures 


LOVEDALE Missionary Institution was founded in 

1824, on a site four miles to the east of the present 
station. During the Border war of 1834-5 those first 
buildings were demolished and the site was abandoned. 
At the invitation of the Government Commissioner, 
Captain C. L. Stretch, and with the help of Chief 'T'yhali, 
who gave forty acres of land for the purpose, a new station 
was begun about 1836, on the present site. One of the 
first buildings to be erected was a substantial church-school 
in stone. A school was opened in this building by Rev. 
John Bennie on 6th September, 1838, the number of pupils 
enrolled soon reaching 13°. 

In 1841 a seminary (or institution) for higher education 
was begun in a building further up the slope. But the 
opening ceremony, in which various distinguished pioneer 
missionaries took part, was held in the original church- 
school building. ‘The latter is therefore one of the most 
historic buildings in Lovedale. 

There has been gathered together in- Lovedale a large 
collection of manuscripts, books and other objects connect- 
ed with the Institution’s history. Many of these have 
been in Lovedale’s possession for years, some indeed al- 
most throughout its history ; but many have been added 
recently by friends who have learned of Lovedale’s pur- 
pose to have a museum, to house its relics, and archives 
for its most precious documents. _It is planned to house 
both of these in the church-school we have mentioned, so 
that we shall have the museum pieces in what is itself a 
museum piece ! 

What shall this building hold ? 
of the objects to be included. 

The first missionary to what is now the Eastern Province 
was Dr. Johannes van der Kemp. He landed at Cape 
Town in March 1799, left Cape Town for the Eastern 
Colony in May, and, travelling by wagon, did not reach 
the Tyumie Valley till September. For some sixteen 
months he did the work of an evangelist in the country 
between the Tyumie and what is now known as Pirie 
Mission, but finally abandoned the attempt because of the 
unsettled state of the country. From the time he left 
Cape Town till he made his exit, he was sending reports to 
Britain of his experiences with Chief Ngqika and his 
people. These were published in serial form in issues of 
the “ Edinburgh Missionary Magazine ” of 1800 and 1801. 
Two bound volumes of the Magazine with these reports 
are ready to be housed in the Museum. 

In 1821 there arrived the first missionaries of the Glas- 
gow Missionary Society, Rev. W. R. Thomson and Mr. 
John Bennie. They were followed in 1823 by Rev. John 
Ross who brought with him a printing press. For a time 
they worked at “ Chumie” with Rev. John Brownlee 


We shall indicate some 


(then a ‘Government missionary”? but formerly and 
latterly connected with the London Missionary Society) 
who preceded them. These first missionaries were sent 
by Dr. John Love, who was Secretary of the Glasgow 
Missionary Society, and who indeed had been Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society when Dr. van der 
Kemp had been sent out. We possess a letter addressed 
by Dr. Love to Rev. John Ross on the eve of his departure 
from Scotland. It was after Dr. Love that Lovedale was 
named. He died in 1825, and some years after his death 
two volumes of his letters were published. It says much for 
their worth and popularity that the royalties on the volumes 
amounted to over £200. This sum was handed to Love- 
dale and was used to help in the building of the Seminary 
in 1841. We possess these volumes by Love. 

Returning to the missionaries at Chumie in 1823, we 
possess a facsimile of one of the carly reading sheets print- 
ed on the first press by John Bennie. ‘The original is at 
Fort Hare. Even more precious, we have a large part of 
a Xosa-English Dictionary printed by John Bennie as 
early as 1826. 

The first printing-press was lost in the war of 1834-5. 
It was replaced by another sent from Scotland in 1839. 
This press was likewise destroyed in war—the War of the 
Axe (1846)—but fortunately we have been able to recover 
a considerable portion of it. 

The missionaries began in the ‘twenties to translate 
various books of the Bible into Xosa. We have in manus- 
cript some of these early attempts, which were submitted 
for revision among the brethren. 

From the time of the coming of Thomson and Bennie in 
1821 till the Glasgow Society was merged in the Fiee 
Church of Scotland in 1844, the missionaries sent to 
Scotland lengthy reports descriptive of their experiences, 
of the features of the country, of the customs and habit of 
the indigenous people and so on. ‘These were printed in 
a voluminous annual report published by the Glasgow 
Society. Rev. John Ross made a complete collection of 
the annual reports, and they were bound in two volumes. 
These volumes, which have great rarity value and are 
priceless as contemporary records, were presented to 
Lovedale by Mrs. B. J. Ross. 

One of the many events mentioned in the reports is that 
in 1823 Thomson, Bennie and Ross found they had a 
sufficient number to form a Presbytery, according to the 
custom of the Scottish Church. So such a Presbytery 
was formed on 1st January 1824. We have the minute 
book of that Presbytery with records from the first meeting 
onwards for many years. 

In 1839 a Xosa hymn-book was printed at Grahamstown 
by Aldum and Harvey. As one turns over its pages it is 
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interesting to ccme on the earliest versions of such 
favourite hymns to-day as Ntsikana’s hymn; “ Unenya- 
niso, Tixo wam”; “ Dimtanda Um-kululi wem.” (This 
_ is how it appears.) A special treasure is Tiyo Soga’s 
own hymn-book, with an inscription in his handwriting, 
“'Tiyo Soga, Uniondale, 1850, Emaxoseni.” He was 
then an evangelist at Uniondale Mission beside Keis- 
kamahoek. He had been to Scotland for about two years, 
but later returned to that country to train for the 
ordained ministry. The hymn-book is full of annota- 
tions made by Soga himself. 

We have several letters written by Tiyo Soga. One of 
the most interesting is addressed to Dr. James Stewart 
thanking him for what he did to further the publication of 
Soga’s Xosa translation of the first part of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. ‘Through the kindness of the Bishop and 
Chapter of Bloemfontein Cathedral, we have a first edition 
copy of that translation, which is reckoned to-day one of 
the finest pieces of work in the Xosa language. Among 
the relics of Rev. Tiyo Soga we have also a miniature 
picture of Mrs. Soga. 

In the Tyumie rising of 1850, when the military villages 
of Auckland, Woburn and Juannasberg were attacked, the 
Rev. Robert Niven had a gruelling experience as he made 
his way on foot, with his wife, from the mission station of 
Uniondale to Chumie. Because of that journey, Mrs. 
Niven became mentally deranged and never recovered. 
Niven published a pamphlet, ‘Perils of a Missionary 
Family.” Of this rare publication Lovedale possesses a 
copy. 

We are particularly rich in manuscript material, in the 
form of letters, memoranda and other documents. We 
have letters in the handwriting of all the earliest Scottish 
missionaries and also ot many of those who came later 
including African helpers. Thomson, Bennie, Weir, 
Ross, McDiarmid, Chalmers, Niven, Laing, Govan, 
Bokwe, Makiwane, Jabavu and others have all left docu- 
ments. We have many sermons in manuscript by 
Thomson. We have also a volume of his own sermons 
inscribed by the famous Scottish divine, Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, and presented to Mr. James Weir as he was 
leaving Scotland in 1827. Mr. Weir brought with him to 
South Africa certain items of furniture, and in the Princi- 
pal’s house at Lovedale to-day are a table and several 
chairs, which arrived with Weir 125 years ago. 

Lovedale is particularly rich in its magazine records. In 
the forties of last century the Scottish missionaries made 
the venture of publishing a magazine in Xosa and English. 
It bore the title J-Kwesi (The Morning Star). Only four 
issues were published, but we have them all, although 
unfortunately one of them is mutilated. 

In the ’sixties, Rev. William Govan, the first Principal 
of Lovedale, published a more ambitious monthly, known 
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as Indaba (The News). It was two-thirds in Xosa and 
one-third in English. It went on regularly from 1862 
to 1866. Lovedale possesses all the issues. 

In the first year of his principalship, in 1870, Dr. 
Stewart began to publish a magazine known as the Kaffir 
Express. This was divided into two in 1876, the English 
section being given the name The Christian Express, and 
the section, JIsigidimi sama-Xosa (Lhe Xosa 
Messenger). ‘The Christian Express (known since 1922 as 
The South African Outldok) has appeared monthly since 
1876 and Lovedale has a complete file. ‘The Jsigidim: was 
published from 1876 to 1888. We have all the Is¢gedinu 
issues. 

In 1872 Dr. Stewart commenced publishing an annual 
report of the work of the Institution. Such reports have 
been published throughout the last eighty years, and the 
Institution possesses copies of every issue, the file of them 


Xosa 


forming several handsome volumes. 

From 1831 till his death in 1872, Rev. James Laing, who 
was missionary at Burnshill and for a time at Lovedale, 
kept a journal. He passed through the stormy times of 
several wars, the Nongqause episode, and other happen- 
ings. After his death this journal was edited by his friend 
and colleague, Rev. William Govan, and appeared as a 
notable volume, Memorials of Rev. James Laing. It is of 
great historical value. Lovedale possesses several copies 
of this book and also holds the original journal. 

Illustrative helps to the volume just mentioned are, 
first, a map of the environs of Lovedale, prepared by 
Captain C. L. Stretch who had his house on the present 
site of Lovedale before it became a mission station ; and, 
second, a large, well-produced map of the Border country 
published under Government auspices in 1853. 

The first complete Xosa Bible was published in 1865. 
It was the work of Rev. J. W. Appleyard, a Methodist 
missionary, and was sponsored by the British & Foreign 
Bible Society. Waiting its place in the Lovedale Museum 
is a copy of this notable book. 

The noted historian, Dr. George M. Theal, was a 
member of the Lovedale staff from 1871 till 1877. During 
that time he wrote the first of the forty and more historical 
books that came from his pen. This first book was set up 
in type largely with his own hands in the Lovedale printing 
office, as he was a teacher-printer. 
copy of the book. 

A specially interesting item is a letter from General 
Gordon (“Chinese Gordon’”’), who was an intimate friend 
of Dr. Stewart, addressed to the students of Lovedale. It 
runs as follows : 


We have an early 


June 10. 82. 
My dear young friends, 
I lad hoped to have seen you tomorrow, but am 


sorry I cannot have that pleasure. Let me therefore 
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write you my adieux, and with thim ask you to think 
over that wonderful secret, the Indwelling of God in you, 
and the great fact of your bodics being the temple of the 
Living God. I mince not my words. Notice Paul’s 
words of astonishment when writing to Corinthians (I Cor. 
VI, 19.) What! says Paul in surprise, Do not ye know 
that ?—as if it was a matter of certainty they would 
know that glorious fact. God in you, is not to be seen, it 
is to be felt, as actually as a pain or ache, which also is 
not to be seen. Therefore,” my dear young friends, 
kindly think over these simple words, Do you confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, if so, then God lives in 
your body and you live in Him. God is nearer to you 
than your body, for your soul may separate from that 
body, but God will never leave or forsake you. He 
began, He continues and will end His work in you. 
You will have, I sincerely trust, this knowledge of God’s 
living in you. If so, feed on it and nourish the thought. 
We all need His aid, therefore endeavour to keep in 
constant secret ejaculatory prayer, and then no evil can 
befal you. 
Believe me, 
My dear young friends, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. G. Gorpon. 
P.S. Aid me in your prayers. They are worth diamonds 
to me, while I will never forget you. 


In 1899 Dr. Stewart was called to the distinguished office 
of Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland. As a memento of the occasion he was given, 
bound in morocco, a large volume containing all the reports 
submitted to the Assembly while he was in the chair, and 
also a verbatim record of all the debates. The volume is 
inscribed, “ Moderator’s Copy.”’ It came ultimately into 
Lovedale’s possession. 

To mention a few miscellaneous items, we have the 
following : 

(a) The pulpit Bible used by Dr. Stewart, and which 
was carried Sunday by Sunday to the Lovedale ser- 
vices, and back again to the Principal’s house. 

(b) The personal Bible of Dr. James Henderson, the 
third Principal. 

(c) An exquisitely-wrought model of the main educa- 
tional building of Lovedale. This was made by Mr. 
John Gray, one of the industrial heads, and was sent 
to a Paris Exhibition in 1884. 

(d) A letter written in 1905 by Dr. Jane Waterston in 
Cape Town warning Dr. Neil Macvicar at Lovedale 
of the serious state of Dr. Stewart’s health. Dr. 
Stewart died that year. 

(ec) The MS. (10 pages) giving a full account of the 
interview between Neil Macvicar and H, M, Stanley 
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concerning the former’s desire to be a missionary in 

Africa. 

(It may be mentioned that Dr. Macvicar’s private 
papers were handed to the writer a year before he died 
and are now in Lovedale’s keeping.) 

(f) MS. Journals of the Rev. D. D. Stormont, formerly 
Principal of Blythswood. 

(g) A-note dated 27th October, 1880 telling how 
the Magistrate, Mr. Welsh, of Qumbu, along with 
his family, was shut up for refuge in the gaol at 
Qumbu because of the Pondomisi rebellion, and 
calling on the authorities at King William’s ‘Town to 
send a relief force. One of the children then taking 
refuge has been for many years the Vice-Chairman 
of the Lovedale Governing Council, the Hon. W. T. 
Welsh. 

(h) The medals and other possessions of a member of 
the Lovedale staff, Mr. James Aitken, who went with 
Lord Roberts in his famous march to Kandahar. 

(i) The Lovedale Visitors’ Book (1906 to 1953) con-' 
taining the signatures of His Majesty King George 
VI, his Queen, the Princess Elizabeth (now Elizabeth 
II), and Princess Margaret ; every Governor-General 
of the Union of South Africa; and a host of other 
notable visitors. 

One of the problems which will confront those respon 
sible for the Museum will be to decide how many of 
Lovedale’s precious Africana should find a place in the 
Museum rather than in the Library. Little difficulty will 
be occasioned by the dozens of missionary volumes, The 
Free Church Record and others, in which are found reports 
made concerning Lovedale by Rev. Wm. Govan and 
other missionaries. These should be housed in the 
Museum. But volumes like the Narrative of a Visit to 
the Mauritius and Scuth Africa by James Backhouse (in 
which we learn of the making about 1840 of the furrow 
in Lovedale); The Kat River Settlement, by Green; the 
early Grammars of Boyce (who was just before John 
Bennie in discovering the Euphonic Concord in Xosa) ; 
Mendelssohn’s South African Bibliography (two large 
volumes which, when copies appear on the market to- 
day, are sold for about £100) ; anda host of other books 
of great historical value—the competing claims for the 
housing of these will require some adjustment. 

It is planned to arrange the exhibits, including Love- 
dale’s unique collection of enlarged photographs of mis- 
sionaries, in sections on the walls and in show-cases, under 
the five titles : 

I. Pre-Institution Davs 
IT. The Principalship of Rev. Wm. Govan 

/III. The Principalship of Dr. James Stewart 

IV. The Principalship of Dr. James Henderson 
Y. The Principalship of Dr, Arthur Wilkie 
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Panels on the walls will tell of the principal dates and 
events belonging to the various periods. 

A regrettable feature of Bantu Africa is the absence of 
historical relics which might stir the imagination and warm 
patriotism by linking the past with the present. There 
are practically no buildings that tell of the Africa that was. 
Relics even of the greatest chiefs are almost non-existent 
—many of them were buried with their possessors. It is 
true that figures of the past Jive in praise-poems, genealo- 
gies and traditional folk-lore, much of which, happily, is 
being recaptured and p<inted to-day. But we require the 
aid of the eye and the hand in linking the days that are gone 


Plea to Industrialist to 


HERE was a colossal wastage of labour in South Africa, 
said Dr. A. J. Norval, chairman of the Board of 
Trade and Industries, acco.ding to the Daily Dispatch, 
when he made a plea to South African industrialists at a 
luncheon given by the Border Chamber of Industries to 
see how they could improve efficiency in industry and 
raise the standard of living of employees, particularly 
Natives. 


“We must take the tattered coat of the Native labourer 
as a warning,” he said, “‘ and if we can remove that coat we 
may also remove the resentment that is burning beneath it. 
We must see how we can raise the Natives’ standard of 
living and I commend this thought to you.” 


Dr. Norval said he visited the United States of America, 
inspected industries and talked with ail sections con- 
cerned in industry. The labour set-up impressed him 
and he was convinced that the Americans really had some- 
thing to give South African industrialists. 


One of the things which impressed him most was the 
relationship between management and the lowest employee. 
They worked as a team, realising that the chain was as 
strong as the weakest link. There was no slacking and the 
workers got on with the job yet there was a total absence of 
white-collar supervision. ‘The employees worked in units. 


THEY REALLY WORK 


“They really work,” said Dr. Norval. ‘‘ Maybe it is 
that the wages are on a high level. But since I got back I 
have given the matter a lot of thought and I am wondering 
if we are making the best use of our labour. 


““ Are we quite sure we are producing as much as we are 
capable of producing under capable management? Are 
we quite sure that the standard of well-being of the non- 
European—particularly the Natives—cannot be raised 
very considerably with all the tremendous advantages that 
would spring from it? 
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with the present time. One of th» aims of the Lovedale 
Muserm is to develop the historical sense, and not least a 
sense ot the past which has brought Christian ways and *‘ 
values to Africa. 

One obstacle stands in the way of the realisation of the 
Museum enterprise. For the renovation of the church- 
school building, inclusive of the provision of a fire-proof 
concrete roof under the traditional thatch, and the provi- 
sion of the needed furniture and fittings, a sum of £500 is 
required. To that sum we do not at present see our way. 

R. H. W. SHEPHERD. 


Raise Living Standards 


‘“‘ Are we quite sure they must still be in tatters or 
could their standard of living be raised and could they 
be housed properly and fed properly ? 


‘“‘T doubt if there is a shortage of labour here. If we 
make proper use of the labour we have we can see that the 
standard of living is raised. If we use labour to proper 
advantage we will need less of it and it is our bounden duty 
to do this.” 


LACK OF EFFICIENCY 


Dr. Norval said there would be phenomenal develop- 
ment in South Africa during the next ten to 20 years. 
But at the moment he was convinced there was a lack of 
efficiency. 

One heard that the workers were against the incentive 
wage system, yet when he got down to a man-to-man talk 
with trades union Jeaders he found that this was not so. 
The trades union leaders said they were not against the 
system but the position was that management could not 
apply it. He found that they were right. Management 
was not sufficiently organised to apply the incentive wage 
system. 

Mr. H. G. James, chairman of the Chamber of Indus- 
tries, said Border industrialists were anxious to do the right 
thing by labour. The city would grow strong and thén 
there would be nothing in the country to touch it. 


LOVEDALE HOSPITALS’ NEWS. 
Staff. The following have recently joined the staff: 
Dr. N. R. M. Mokate, (Physican) 
Drs. G. H. M. Mabuya and 
V, P. W. Tyamzashe (Housemen). 


Examination Results : 


Finals: 7 entered, 4 passed the full examination, one 
the written, and one the practical. 


Midwifery: 5 entered, 5 passed, 
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Tales of [Two Cities 
8. ‘*SO LITTLE THINGS—”’ 


By 


HE Post Office ! How often in large towns and cities 
a call at the Post Office is a tedious necessity ; how 
seldom does the prospect of such a visit evoke any pleasur- 
able anticipation. ‘To the official behind the counter we 
are mere names and addresses ; the telegrams we hand to 
him containing news that to us is the subject of great 
emotion, joy or grief, are to him merely so many words to 
be counted and transmitted within a specified time ; our 
parcels are pounds and ounces to be weighed and paid for, 
and his only interest in the contents is lest we should be 
infringing some regulation by the transmission of that 
which is illegal. 

How different is a visit to the post office in our Native 
Location! It cannot properly be called a post office for it 
is merely an agency where letters and parcels may be 
dispatched and received. 

One day recently, certain duties having brought me to 
the Location, I entered this little office to buy some stamps 
and to make the acquaintance of the Native clerk assisting 
there. 

But I began badly for I put half-a-crown on the counter 
and asked for twelve twopenny stamps. His expression 
registered dismay, and he turned over the contents of the 
drawer under the counter and produced two or three loose 
stamps. 

“Tm afraid I have not enough,” he said, “ but later in 
the day when the new stamps come I may be able to let 
you have twelve and then I can send them to you.” 


I assured him that this was unnecessary and that I 
would call again later, which I did. He counted the 
twelve stamps very carefully without any short cuts in his 
calculations ; no lazy time-saving methods such as two 
rows of six, or three rows of four! Each stamp was count- 
ed separately. The majority of the residents in the Loca- 
tion, I realised, seldom wrote more than one letter at a time 
and that might have to wait to be posted until the twopence 
for the stamp became available. 

The next time I went to the office it was to post a small 
The scales stood on the counter and beside them 
The postman balanced my 


parcel. 
a book of postal regulations. 
little parcel with weights, made some calculations and 
then referred to the book. He juggled a bit with the 
weights, trying a new combination and again obtained a 
balance followed by further calculations and reference to 
the book. At last he spoke. ; 

“T am afraid,’ he said sadly, “that it is going to be 


fourpence! I cannot make it come to any less.” 


EH. 


‘‘ Never mind,” I said, opening my purse, “I will pay 
the fourpence.”’ 


At this he brightened visibly and we discussed the — 


weather and the news for a few minutes before I left. 

A friendly, kindly postman! Yet if he had entered the 
European section of the Post Office in town he would have 
been sent to prison with hard labour for a month and 
probably he would also have received blows and kicks and 
insults. Yet his manners towards me, a European, could 

‘not have been more courteous. 

The next time I went to the office was on a day of great 
sadness for everyone in the Eastern Province, for it was on 
the Monday morning following the Sunday riots in East 
London, the news of which had just come through on the 
wireless. ‘The tension in the city was great and especially 
so in the Location. The soup kitchen had been tempora- 
rily closed and other charitable work restricted, so that it 
was with a very heavy heart that I entered the little post 
office to buy one stamp for an urgent letter. Seeing a 
machine for sharpening pencils attached to the edge of the 
counter I asked if I might use it, and came round behind 
the counter. 

The postman took my pencil and inserted it in the 
machine. His manners were more formal than usual and 
his English almost painfully correct. I sensed great 
emotional strain which he was endeavouring to conceal. 

“TI am not entirely satisfied with this sharpener,” he 
said. ‘“‘ It has been in use for many years and the blades 
are somewhat blunt;” and he took from his pocket a 
large clasp knife, felt the edge of the blade with his thumb 
and began to sharpen my pencil to a very fine point, silent- 
ly and with great concentration. 

“That is a lovely sharp knife you have,” I said un- 
thinkingly, and then stopped in consternation. What a 
foolish thing to say! On that day of all days knives should 
not be mentioned. | 

Something of my thoughts must have shown in my face, 
for the old postman stopped what he was doing and looked 
at me sadly over the top of his spectacles. Then to my 
dismay the kindly brown face began to quiver and I saw 
that his eyes had filled with tears. Suddenly he burst 
into speech and his English, previously so correct, became 
under the stress of his emotion quite incoherent as words 
poured out in a jumble which I could not understand. 
After a moment or two he began to recover his composure. 

“So terrible! So terrible!’ I heard, ‘‘ What is the 
solution to it all? Where will it all end? Can you tell 
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me what is right and what we ought to do and how it will 
end?” 

“Violence is always wrong,” I said, ‘On whichever 
side it is used. ‘In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.’ ” 

He closed the knife and put it in his pocket. Then he 
turned to me and held out his hands before him pleadingly, 
palms upwards. 


“J do not want to go and live in town,” he said. “Ido 
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not ask to sit down at table with you and people like you! 
It is so little things we ask. Just one or two things we 
want ; so little things.” 

Then pulling himself together he was once more the 
courteous official, and going to the drawer beneath the 
counter he took out my twopenny stamp and handed it to 
me with my pencil and a formal little bow. But as | went 
back to my work his words were constantly in my memory : 
“So little things we ask : so little things.” 


Zeal for the Gospel 


I’ 1876 Dr. James Stewart of Lovedale proceeded to 

Nyasaland to help with the inauguration of the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission there. He asked for volun- 
teers from among the Lovedale students who would go as 
evangelists. Thirteen volunteered and four were chosen. 


In 1891 Dr. Stewart was setting out again for the found- 
ing of a Mission in East Africa. Last month we were 
privileged to see a letter written to Mrs. Stewart by Mr. 
John Knox Bokwe, who assisted in the Lovedale office for 
many years and later was ordained as a minister. In this 
letter he tells of how students of Lovedale reacted to a 
suggestion that Dr. Stewart might wish some to accompany 
him to East Africa. Part of the letter reads : 


Lovedale, 
Alice, 
South Africa. 
13th June, 1891. 
My dear Mrs. Stewart, 

Many thanks for your letter of 24th April. Since 
receipt of it I have had one from Miss Mina, and another 
from Dr. Stewart, dated 6th May. We have been in 
doubt as to writing him as he was so uncertain about his 
movements. However the King Wms ‘Town papers 
yesterday told us that he has sailed by the Roslin Castle, 
which we hope will deliver him in South Africa about the 
last week of this month. 


Dr. Stewart’s last letter to me wishes me to speak to 
James Caesar, to ascertain whether he would go as his 
personal attendant. I need hardly say Caesar jumped at 
the idea, and is ready to go at any time he is wanted. Dr. 
Stewart also spoke of a possibility of another being taken 
in some other capacity. I have sounded several and find 
that volunteers will be forthcoming something similar to 
what took place in June 1876, exactly 15 years ago when the 
Livingstone Lovedale party was made up. ‘There was a 
meeting last night in which Mr. Moir explained the nature 
of Dr. Stewart’s Mombasa mission and expressed a hope 
that if any call was made to Lovedale to enter that door to 


f 
preach the Gospel there may not be wanting men ready to 


respond, As soon as the Society was dismissed Candlish 
Koti one of the Senior Students wrote me a letter wish- 
ing his name to be put down. Ten minutes ago I had 
another visit from Neiba Ntshona, a fifth year printer, who 
did a good deal (setting type) of Dr. Stewart’s grammar— 
He wishes me to put down his name for Mombasa Mission 
if he can be of any use there. One of the theological 
students Wm. Mpamba has had the thought long to go to 
Central Africa. Tho’ he has not formally given us his 
name he is quietly preparing his friends for obedience to 
the call should Dr. Stewart be desirous to appeal. The 
St. Mary’s, Govan, student Wm. Bottoman was speaking 
to me on the same subject last week, and I should not be 
surprised if he also offers. Another lad whom you will 
not know—VJohn Solilo was one of the first to wish to know 
whether we were certain that men were wanted. There 
may be others when the call comes definitely, but the 
enthusiasm with which the whole matter has been taken 
up is surprising, and will, I am sure, be encouraging to 
Dr. Stewart when he hears it. 


Tomorrow will be our Communion and eight are to be 
admitted—3 native young men, 4 native young women, 
and Bertie Dower. There are to be also 2 Basuto 
baptisms, a child and a young man, and in the evening 19 
Gallas are to be baptized at their own request. 10 boys 
and 9 girls who are in spiritual concern about their souls. Of 
course they are not yet to be communicants but the step is 
taken after due consideration and to gratify the poor 
children’s spontaneous request. ‘The Spirit of God seems 
to be moving, and there is no saying what the result may 
beter gtr 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) J. Knox Bokwe.” 


‘As one reads that letter in this year of grace, 
one cherishes the hope that if a similar appeal 
were made today the response would be as 
prompt and as warm-hearted. 
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A Publishing Marvel 


]N all the history of publishing nothing has equalled a 

happening of recent days. ‘The Revised Standard 
Edition of the Bible in English was published in Great 
Britain and the United States in September, 1952 and, 
although the book costs thirty shillings or more, 2,000,000 
copies were sold within a few weeks. Such a sale of any 
book has never previously been known. It is sometimes 
alleged that the Christian religion is losing its hold on men. 
Here is something that contradicts this flatly. 


What is this Version that men have seized on so eagerly ? 
To understand fully we must go back a little in history. 
In 1611 there was published in England what is known as 
the “‘ Authorised Version.” It was the work of scholars 
in the days of King James VI. This Version met men’s 
needs for over 250 years. Then about 1870 it was decided 
to publish a revised version. In preparing for this the 
decision was taken to “‘ invite the assistance of any eminent 
for scholarship to whatever nation or religious body they 
belong.” ‘The Revised Version appeared in 1885. These 
two Versions, the Authorised and the Revised, have held 
the field, and although modern versions have competed 
with them, they have not been displaced in men’s affections. 


But since the Revised Version appeared in 1885, the 
knowledge of the original texts of the Bible has been 
greatly increased. We must remember that for about 
1500 years the books of the Bible were written by hand 
because printing had not been discovered. Men in 
monasteries chiefly produced them, but as everything was 
written by hand they often made mistakes in copying. 
When printing was invented the number of Bibles was 
greatly multiplied, but the accumulated errors and mis- 
copying of scribes throughout the centuries were taken 
over. 


Within the last two generations ancient manuscripts, 
chiefly on papyri, the ancient writing-material prepared by 
Egyptians, have been discovered. Indeed, since the 
Revised Version. was published in 1885, over 4,500 Greek 
and other manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures have become 
accessible which were unknown between 1870 and 1885. 
Because of the accuracy of these ancient manuscripts it is 
now possible to correct many of the errors made by 
copyists. Other books also, both in Hebrew and Greek, 
have been discovered which give new historical and archa- 
eological information about the habits, customs, and practices 
of people in biblical times. 


So with all this new knowledge from the oldest sources 
in the hands of present-day scholars, it was decided to 
have another revision of the Bible. The work has been 
procecding for fifteen years, and forty different churches 
have given their assistance, ‘The New Testament of this 


Revised Standard Version was published in 1946, and the 
complete Bible, as we have mentioned, in September last. 

What are the chief features of the new Version? They 
may be summed up by saying the new book retains the 
dignity of diction of the Authorised and Revised version, 
but at the same time where words have changed their 
meaning, the most modern meanings have been preferred, 
and also the errors and mistranslations of the former 
Versions have been corrected. 

Let me give some instances of the changes adopted. 

In John 1, 5, the Authorised Version has: ‘‘ And the 
light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness comprehended 
it not.” In the course of years the word “ comprehended ”’ 
has changed its meaning. So the verse is more clearly 
translated in the new book as, “‘ The light shines in the 
darkness and the darkness has not overcome it.” 

In Pau!’s famous hymn of love (1 Cor., chapter 13) the 
word ‘‘charity”’ is used for “love,” and so we have; 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not charity, 1 am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” But in the course of centuries the 
meaning of ‘‘ charity” in English has changed. So the 
Revised Standard Version puts the verse in this way: “ If 
I speak in the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love, I am a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal.” 

Instances of former mistranslations are the following. 
In James 1. 12-13 of the Authorised Version the word 
“temptation ”’ is used in a double sense. But in the Re- 
vised Standard Version a distinction is made between 
“temptation ” and “ trial,” as it is in the Xhosa Version of 
the Bible. So we have ‘‘ Blessed is the man who endures 
trial (not ‘‘ temptation,”) for when he has stood the test 
he will receive the crown of life which God has promised 
to those who love him. Let no one say when he is tempt- 
ed, ‘I am tempted by God’: for God cannot be tempted 
with evil and he himself tempts no one.” 

In 1 Thessalonians, chapter 5, verse 22, Paul did not 
write “‘ Abstain from all appearance of evil,” but he told 
his readers to keep from “ every form of evil.” 

Pilate did not say of Jesus ‘‘ Nothing worthy of death is 
done unto him,” but “ Nothing deserving of death has 
been done by him ”’—a very different thing. 

These are only a few out of scores of helpful emenda- 
tions. No doubt some who come to the new Bible will 
come with prejudice against it. Men love the old and the 
familiar, and the Authorised Version especially has been 
regarded as something very precious. But we believe that 
if they use the new and note its merits, they will finally not 
lhe old is better.” 


cor 


be constrained to sav, 
—R. H, W, Shepherd in Juivo Zabantsundu. 
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Sursum Corda 
OTHER LITTLE SHIPS 


Mark 4 : 36. 


T is interesting to note that Mark alone of all the writers 

of the gospel mentions the fact that there were other 

little ships besides that in which was our Master, that night 
on the sea of Galilee. 

What a concise little incident and how well told! Mark 
misses no single relevant detail. He immediately directs 
the reader’s attention to the ship in which are the disciples 
and their Lord. We see the tiy fishing smack as it leaves 
the shore. Jesus has had a busy day. All day long He has 
preached to the largest company of people which had ever 
gathered in one place to hear him. So great indeed was 
the press of the throng that He must needs request a boat to 
put out a short distance from shore and from it he dis- 
courses on the Kingdom of God, God’s rule in men’s 
hearts and lives. ‘They are to seek God’s guidance, 
direction and control in all that they do. God’s Kingdom 
is to be a Kingdom where His subjects obey Him because 
they love Him. It could and probably would, mean a 
complete reorientation of life. It would result in a tre- 
mendous release of power. Where formerly there was 
defeat and failure, there would be triumphant, glorious 
victory. 

This love to God could not of necessity be hid. It 

would issue forth in a burning passionate zeal, a deep 
abiding concern for one’s fellow men, desiring for them all 
that is fine and noble and good. ‘“‘ This is my Command- 
ment that ye love one another.’”’ Thus would the, King- 
dom grow like leaven in dough and like the tiny mustard 
seed, until all men everywhere would fulfil God’s will in 
true righteousness and in the ideal social order the relation 
of men to God would be that of sons and (therefore) to one 
another that of brothers. 
- And now it is sunset. Jesus standing at the prow of the 
little vessel, one hand against the mast, watthes in thought- 
ful earnestness as the company disperses and in groups of 
two’s and three’s moves quietly away through the gather- 
ing dusk of the Galilean hills. He is exhausted in body 
and mind. This I believe is the significance of the words, 
‘ They took Him even as he was into the ship.’ Perhaps 
reaction has set in as it does in all cases where passionate 
suasion reaches its ultimate. Will they remember what 
He has told them ? How many would be willing to take 
the daring step entrance into the Kingdom entailed ? 
How much had they understood ? Even His own disciples 
were so slow to discern, so dull of hearing. 

Then He would remember His mission, His Father’s 
comforting Presence, and secure in this, He would wrap 
His long cloak more closely about Him and, lying down 


And there were also with Him other little ships. 


in the stern-sheets, with no sound but the soft wash of the 
waves against the boat and the rhythmic creak of the oars 
in the rowlocks, as the disciples headed the ti .y bark out 
into the night,—He fell asleep. 

Then suddenly out of the blackness and down through 
the narrow wadis of the eastern hills swept a gale of fury 
such as is even today dreaded by the mariners whose boats 
ply their trade on the sea of Galilee. In an instant the 
still waters of the Lake were whipped to a frenzied froth 
and giant breakers crashed again and again upon the little 
ship filling her rapidly with water so that she was like to 
sink. 

And now with the consummate skill of the artist, Mark 
makes us see the ‘rantic disciples striving with might and 
main to keep the craft headed into the wind. Every 
muscle of these experienced seamen’s bodies is strained to 
the uttermost. 

But the storm is too great for them, and as wind and 
wave combine to whirl the boat from out their control and 
tosses it like a leaf upon the raging seas, when their courage 
has failed them, when death is staring them in the face and 
all seems lost—then do they turn with a despairing cry to 
Jesus awakening Him with ‘ Master, carest thou not that 
we perish ?’ 

How tragic it is for the world that so many men and 
women turn to Christ only as a last desperate measure, 
when their lives are shipwrecked or when belike they have 
one foot in the grave !_ Young men and women, I speak to 
you! Don’t wait until you’re aged and feeble and infirm, 
until you’re on your death bed, to join the ranks of those 
battling under the banner of Christ for the things that are 
fine and noble, true and honest and good. 

Because Mark directs us to the Master’s ship we are like 
to forget that there were other little ships enduring the 
tempest that night. ‘They had no Master to whom to 
turn in their hour of extremity, but when Jesus stilled the 
turbulent billows for His ship, they benefited as well. 


So is it in life. We cannot do one single action—utter 
one single word without consequences beyond our 
imaginings. Let us ask, ourselves in the place where we 
are, how we are affecting other people. For how much is 
your influence counting ? How worthwhile a life are you 
living ? 

Finally, I believe these ‘other little ships’ speak a 
message to those who are going through a time of spiritual 
despondency, of severe moral temptation or of bitter grief. 
Perhaps you feel that you are all alone on the sea of life. 
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That no other one has ever met your particular difficulties 
or problems. 

Let me point you to those other little ships. Does it 
not help to know that other Christians are facing bravely 
these self same trials and are winning through ? 


New 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate, by A. Sillery 

(Oxford University Press, Cape Town: 30/-). 

The author of this book was Resident Commissioner of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate from 1946 till 1950. On 
being appointed he asked to be told of a book about his 
new charge. He found that there was no such single 
volume, but that much information, historical, anthropo- 
logical and social, was scattered about in scores of different 
books and essays. He therefore decided that for his own 
satisfaction he would summarize at least the history of the 
Protectorate. A result of this decision is this volume 
which we believe will take its place alongside standard 
works on African territories. 

The book, which covers 236 closely printed pages and 
has genealogical tables and maps, is divided into three 
parts. ‘The first is headed, ‘“ From the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century’ and gives a general history, parti- 
cularly as to how the area was affected by the policies of the 
British Government and the Boer Republics. ‘The second 
part, “ Traditions and History ot the Tribes,” deals with 
each tribe separately. The third part, “ The Protectorate 
To-day,” treats of such subjects as topography, the 
Tswana custom of living in towns, lands and cattle posts, 
animal husbandry and agriculture, migrant labour, and 
British and Native authorities. 

The book is eminently readable, though in the nature of 
the case much of it is given up to disputes about chiefly 
successions, the fissiparous tendencies of African tribes, 
and inter-tribal wars. Through all, the reader feels that 
a fair mind is at work assessing elements of strength and 
weakness in practices and personalities. His estimate of 
Chief Kgama III, for example, is a notable piece of the 
weighing of pros and cons. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Sillery believes that the history 
of Bechuanaland was aided by two main causes : “ first the 
generous surge of nineteenth century evangelism, which 
gave the people doughty and trusted champions in their 
vicissitudes, and helped to give to the British people and 
to their Government a sense of imperial responsibility ; 
secondly, the struggle between Boer and Briton in South- 
ern Africa, which secured for the country its status as a 
protectorate within, but not dependent on, a great Domi- 
nion.”” The author is unstinted in his praise of men like 
the missionaries Robert Moffat and John Mackenzie— 
“men of unfaltering principle and flawless courage, who 
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And you too, if you make a place in your little ship for 
the Master Mariner, that great Captain of souls, will dis- 
cover that He will guide you through the storms of life, 
safe to port at journey’s end. 

J. D. Mactavisu. 


Books 


identified themselves completely with the people in their 
charge, and who gained a great ascendancy over the 
harassed and suspicious chiefs.” 

‘To some the third part of the book will be of special 
interest. Here the author deals with such questions as 
the advantages and disadvantages of the Tswana system 
of living in towns, with migrant labour, and with agricul- 
tural habits and prospects. With regard to the urban 
question we have the following balanced judgment, which 
is typical of the rare occasions when the author gives his 
own personal views : 

“ Again, in the present state of African sanitation, 
large aggregations of population are much exposed to ill 
health and epidemics. Other more subtle, but no less 
grave dangers, both to physical and moral health, lie in 
the crowding together for several months of numbers of 
young,men and women in towns where the normal 
pursuits of country life are not possible and recreational 
facilities very limited. So while it is true that many 
people in this world live in towns, and in towns many 
times larger than those of the Tswana, it should be 
remembered that healthy living under urban conditions 
demands sanitation, lighting, roads, recreation, and all 
other facilities which are at present beyond the reach of 
the peoples of the Protectorate. We ourselves have 
long looked askance at the value of our own urban civi- 
lization, and it may well be that those Africans who 
draw on the analogy of European towns to justify their 
own, are falling into the not uncommon error of setting 
their standard by values that enlightened European 
opinion now regards as outmoded or regrettable. While 

_ recognizing that the present situation in the Protectorate 
would be difhcult to change, and is in accordance with 
the inclination of most of its people, and while appre- 
ciating that the claims of the lands and the cattle posts 
do provide, for several months in the year, the oppor- 
tunity for a comparatively healthy country life, the 
writer thinks it would be better for the Tswana if they 
were to base themselves on smaller communities, more 
widely dispersed.” 

At the sametime, Mr. Sillery pays tribute to the resilience 
of tribal administration. He declares that the complicat- 
ed mechanism of tribal administration is now adapting 
itself to the many demands of the modern world. ‘“ That 
it has been able to accommodate itself with no small 
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success to conditions for which it was not designed is a 
proof of its strength and of its hold on the loyalty of the 
people.” 

We warmly commend the book. 
| R.H.W.S. 

* * * * 

Race Problems in South Africa, by T. J. Haarhoff, 
Professor of Classics in the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg. (S.C.M. Press ; London : 
2/-). 

The Burge Memorial Lecture was founded in 1926 to 
promote a better and wider understanding of the inter- 
national obligations of Christian people. Professor Haar- 
hoff was the first South African to be asked to deliver the 
lecture which was delivered in the Great School, West- 
minster School, in November, 1952. It is printed in this 
booklet. The lecturer surveyed the conditions prevailing 
in South Africa as he sees them, emphasized the different 
standards of culture reached by the races in the Union, the 
fact of the urbanisation of the Bantu, and other tactors. 
Professor Haarhoff pleads for the application of the 
spiritual principle to the situation. He holds that the 
fundamental question is moral and psychological, however 
loudly the materialists may claim that economic adjust- 
ment is all that is needed. He claims that all acts and 
regulations that tend to humiliate should be avoided. He 
favours a limited number of Bantu members of Parliament 
working in conjunction with the Furopean members who 
now represent them. ‘The Jecture received considerable 
quotation in the press of Great Britain, and it is good to 
have it in this complete form. 

* * * * 

The Reintegration of the Church, by Nicolas Zernoy. 
(S.C.M. Press, 128 pp. 7/6). 

Nicolas Zernov has for long been prominent in connec- 
tion with discussions and other activities designed to 
further a fruitful rapprochement between the Eastern 
Orthodox Church and various Christian bodies in England, 
especially the Church of England. From 1932 to 1948 
he was one of the secretaries of the Fellowship of St. 
Alban and St. Sergius, which came into being in 1928 as 
the outcome of conferences organised by the British and 
Russian Student Christian Movements. He is today the 
Spalding Lecturer in Eastern Orthodox Culture at the 
University of Oxford. Nobody is better equipped to 
discuss from the Orthodox point of view the subject to 
which this book is devoted. 

His purpose is to raise three important questions :— 

a. How far are Christians today responsible for the 

divided state of Christendom ? 

b. Is there any hope of their reconciliation ? 

c. If so, what steps are likely to lead to it ? 

Motivated by a burning conviction that reconciliation 
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among Christians can only be achieved as a result of cor- 
porate action, he is sure that this reconciliation is the God- 
given task of our time, and that it is something that we 
need more desperately than ever. But it is not something 
that can be won either by ecclesiastical negotiations or 
theological discussions. It is a rich and fruitful gift of 
God which has been lost, and its recovery is supremely 
essential in this solemn moment of test and trial in which 
the Christian Church finds itself. ‘‘ It is impossible ” he 
writes at the close of his passionate argument, “‘ to predict 
whether a period of martyrdom, or of new opportunities 
for wider and deeper influence, awaits the Church. But 
whatever the future may bring it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians to meet this formidable challenge as a body, obedient 
to their Heavenly Father, united and purified and truly 
ecumenical in thought, worship, and organisation.” He 
is deeply convinced that East and West need each other. 
“Their gifts and their limitations are different. Where 
the West is strong the East is usually weak, and where the 
East is at its best the West is at its lowest. The first step 
towards reconciliation must come, however, from the 
Western side, for not only has the West always been more 
active, and has inflicted pain and suffering on the Eastern 
Christian, but also because even today it is freer, better 
equipped for action, and possesses in a larger degree that 
activism which has always been its great gift and also its 
main temptation. The Eastern Orthodox Church has 
the box with the healing gifts needed by the disunited 
Christians, but the key to it is in the hands of the West, 
and the time has come when it must be opened.” 
* * 3 * * 

Christianity in European History, by Herbert Butter- 

field. (Oxford University Press: 5/-). 

When a Professor of Modern Ilistory in the University 
of Cambridge assumes the role of defender of the Christian 
Faith and can support his position with a wealth of histori- 
cal fact, a refreshing book is the result. Not that Professor 
Butterfield sees no fault in the Church or in ecclesiastics. 
Some of his remarks about the latter, and especially of 
their incursions into mundane fields, are very pungent. 
But the three lectures which comprise the ‘book—The 
Riddell Memorial Lectures delivered at the University of 
Durham—taken together and in their general trend, area 
most notable apologia for the Christian Faith. 

Professor Butterfield surveys widely. In the first 
lecture he deals with the Making of Christendom. In the 


second Christianity and Western Civilization is his theme. 


And.in the last History, Religion and Ethics. |The book 
is full of rich things, but we must confine ourselves to two 
typical quotations. 

“Modern secular humanism has repeatedly confessed 
its bankruptcy in the twentieth century, and modern 
humanitarianism provided no guarantees against the 
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terrible cruelties that men might commit on behalf of 
causes which they thought benevolent. Modern science, 
running on its owl momentum, and escaping all directing 
control, dictates to the human race the way: in which it 
shall go and opens vistas to new kinds of inhumanity. 
Christians themselves may have assisted such a general 
process, launching new enterprises, and then failing to 
recognize their own creations—helping in one way and 
another to drive art, science, humanism, democracy, and 
egalitarianism into the hostile camp. Here is one of the 
reasons why it is well for us if we hold fast to Christ and 
to spiritual things while retaining great elasticity of mind 
about everything else.”’ 

“Those who preach the Gospel, nurse the pieties, 
spread New Testament Love, and affirm the spiritual 
nature of man are guarding the very fountain, dealing 
‘with the problems of civilization at its very source, and 
keeping open the spring from which new things will arise.” 

* * * * 
The Hope of Glory, by Martin Jarrett-Kerr. 

Press, 164 pp. 8/6). 

When the writer of this book went to a certain theologi- 
cal college in England to lecture on the Atonement during 
Passion Week, one upshot of his talks and the ensuing dis- 
cussions was that staff and students wanted the matter of 
his talks set down in more permanent form. ‘This volume 
is the response to this request, and it is very much to the 
good that the author’s thought and convictions should 
reach a much wider circle. In his introduction he justifies 
his small addition to the enormous amount of theological 
and technical writing about the doctrine of the Atonement 
by claiming that there is still plenty of room for studies 
which take into account some of the more influential and 
challenging contemporary ways of thought. He has 
particularly in mind “ the kind of philosophical thinkiag 
that is customarily included under the hazy and inaccurate 
title of ‘ existentialist’ . . . and the vast and confused 
terrain of modern psychology.” After this readers will 
not expect to find his book particularly easy reading, but 
this should not deter them for it is the product of a very 
alive and well stored mind which brings contributions to 
the pointing of his argument from all sorts of sources. 
Moreover they will find themselves greatly assisted by a 
most valuable synopsis of the various chapters at the 
beginning of ‘the book. 


(S.C.M. 


LOVEDALE NOTES 
Examinations—_The results of the various examinations 
held at the end of 1952 were as follows :— 
High School. 
Senior Certificate—Entered—28 ; Passed 19—68°% (9 
with University Matric. Exemption). 
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Junior Certificate—Entered 56; Passed 51--91% (13 


First Grade). 


Training School. 
N.P.H. Course A (Girls)—Entered 35 ; Passed 25—71%. 
N.P.H. Course B (Men)—Entered 39 ; Passed 33—85%. 
Prd. 1. Entered 12; Passed 11—92%. 

Industrial Depts. 

Carpentry—Entered 5 ; Passed 5 (4 with Distinction). 

Building—Entered 2; Passed 2. 

Printers—Entered 4; Passed 4. 

Practising School. 


Standard VI—Entered 34; Passed 30—88%. 
Staff Changes. 


In the Training School, Miss P. van der Riet has taken — 


Mrs. Barnard’s place, and in the High School, Mrs. D. W. 
Hutton, B.Com., replaces Mr. McAllister, Miss M. Pressly 
is now on the Bookstore Staff. 


Miss Moore-Anderson, Lady Superintendent, is, on — 


medical advice, going overseas on furlough. Her place 
will be taken by Miss Morrison of the Bible School. 
new assistant to the Lady Superintendent is Mrs. Mosese, 
who takes over the post she formerly occupied. Miss 
Macingwane has also joincd the Girls’ School Staff. 

During the vacation, three of the lady members of the 
Staff have changed their names on marriage—Miss 
Zembeta and Miss Mhaga of the Practising School and 
Miss Makaba of the Girls’ Boarding Department. 

Bereavements—Much sympathy has been expressed 
with Mr. Wilkinson Vena of the Bookstore and Mr. T. S. 
Sopotela, of the Roads and Grounds Department, who 
both lost their wives during the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. In each case the passing was quite sudden and 
unexpected. 


Distinguished Visitors. 

Recently the Institution has had the honour of wel- 
coming Professor W. G. S. Adams, C.H., D.C.L., LL.D., 
formerly Warden of All Souls, Oxtord, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Adams. Professor Adams is visiting the 
Universities of South Africa but was anxious to see Love- 
dale, Fort Hare and Fort Cox. 

General—Miss Morrison of the Bible School has re-. 
turned after a year’s furlough, spent mainly in Scotland. 
Miss L. R. Miller, Matron of the Hospitals, returned in 
December from furlough spent in England. Sister J. Jolobe 
of the Victoria Hospital returned at the end of December 
after two years’ study leave in London. Rey. J. D. Mac- 
tavish has also returned after his very short visit to 
Britain. 

Miss E. E. M, Alexander has joined the nursing staff 
of the Hospitals. 

Sister C. Jamieson left last week for Scotland, where her 
mother is seriously ill, 


The 


